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Home Missions Council Warns Churches 

The Home Missions Council of North America, 
made up of representatives of the home missions boards 
of the principal Protestant communions of the U. S. 
and Canada, closed its annual meeting in New York, 
Jannvary 10-12, with a serious warning to the churches 
of ‘‘the shape of things to come.” Leon Henderson, 
former head of the WPB and one of the authoritative 
business statisticians in the nation, told the conference 
that the two years beginning in mid-summer 1944 will 
be a most critical period. Basing his predictions on 
the assumption that the war with Germany will end in 
1944 and the war with Japan in 1945, he warned that 
unemployment will begin to appear by June of this 
year and may become acute by 1946. Our war pros- 
perity, he said, will begin to decline about a year from 
now and within 12 to 18 months the number of unem- 
ployed may reach as high as 12-15 million. We are 
now maintaining our civilian economy at about the 
1939 level and are spending 7 to 8 billion dollars per 
month on the war. With the end of the fighting mili- 
tary expenditures will be cut to not more than one 
billion per month. Production can be cut 50% in 18 
months, perhaps in 15 months. This will mean that we 


must find civilian employment for from 8 to 10 million . 


workers, with the certain knoweldge that we are now 
unable to carry more than 10 million unemployed ‘with- 
out significant changes in our political structure.’ 
“Those who expect a national income of from 125-140 
billion dollars annually,” says Mr. Henderson, ‘are 
flying in the face of history.” 

If we can survive the unemployment crisis, the in- 
crease in -insecurity, conflicts over political philoso- 
phies and economic policies and group conflicts, he 
feels that the U. S. will be in the best position of any 
nation in the post-war world. 

- Jsolationism Hit 

While the Council did not accept without question 
Mr.. Henderson’s dark picture of the months ahead, 
it. did direct its considerations to problems that lie 
immediately ahead and to plans for meeting them. 

_ Leaders of home mission enterprises are wnani- 
mous in their conviction that a néw wave of isolation- 
ism is upon us. Its objective will be to prevent the 
U. S. from -committing itself to any plan of world 
organization.. Fear of Britain and Russia will cause 
isolationists to demand that we retain control of air 
bases around the world and maintain large military 
forces at home and abroad. In the conviction -that 
only in some sort of world organization similar to 
that proposed by various religious and secular agencies 
can there be security for anybody in the post-war 
world, the Council urged that the churches actively 
combat the spirit of isolationism and seek. America’s 
full participation in maintaining. world peace. 

Problems of Demobilization 

~The churches are urged also to prepare now to 
meet more fully the social effects of demobilization of 
both the military forces and the defense industries. 
It is predicted that not less than 25 million persons are 


(Continued on. Page 4) 


C. O. Committee Makes Payments for 
Disciples CPS Men 


On January 25, the Conscientious Obiector Com- 
mittee, of which F. E. Davison, pastor of First Chris- 
tian Church, South Bend, Indiana, is chairman, re- 
ported to the board of trustees of the UCMS that 
payments totaling $3,674.41 had been made to the 
American Friends Service Committee, the Brethren 
Service Committee and the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee since last report on account of Disciple consci- 
entious objectors assigned to their camps. The Consci- 
entious Obiector Committee was appointed by the 
board of trustees and James A. Crain is assigned to 
serve as its secretary. The payments were distributed 
as follows: 

American Friends Service Committee._.....$1,467.25 
Brethren Service Committee _..................- 2,005.16 
Mennonite Central Committee 202.00 

As of January 1, 1944, the Friends, Brethren, and 
Mennonites had expended in support of Disciple C. Os. 
approximately $10,000 more than had been received. 
On that date there were 49 Disciples in Civilian Public 
Service, 24 of whom are on detached service in mental 
hospitals and others assigned tasks in which mainte- 
nance is provided. Men in CPS camps do ‘work of 
national importance’ without pay or allowance. 

In a conference with Chairman Davison and the 
secretary in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 17, Paul 
Comly French, executive secretary of the National 
Service Board for Religious Obiectors pointed out 
that the nearly 4,000 men now in CPS from other than 
the three historic peace churches constitute perhaps 
the most fruitful source of future leadership of their 
respective communions. Many of them, he said, are 
beginning to believe that their own churches are not 
interested in the witness they are making for the right 
of Christian conscience and for world peace and are 
beginning to look toward the historic peace churches 
for religious fellowship. This is not desired by the 
three religious bodies operating the camps. He there- 
fore urged the Disciples to take a more active interest 
in the men from. our churches in CPS camps and to 
encourage them in every way to feel that they have 
a place in our fellowship. ft; 

Among Disciples in CPS are three ministers’ sons, 
one of them a Ph.D. from Harvard, whose father is 
pastor of a well-known church; the former chairman 
of the Christian Youth Fellowship of a mid-western 
state, the former chairman of young peoples work of 
a Pacific Coast area and a delegate to the World Con- 
vention at Leicester in 1935, besides a number of grad- 
uates of young peoples conferences. A considerable 
number have been discharged for physical disability. 

The committee does not share in any of the general 
funds of the brotherhood nor in any of the special 
funds that have been raised for war emergencies, 
though. Civilian Public Service is one of the direct 
results of the war. It is dependent entirely upon gifts 
specified for this particular cause. All gifts should 
be sent to the Conscientious Objector Committee, 222 
3S. Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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Co-op Buys Farm Machinery Plant 

The National Farm Machinery Co-operative of 
Shelbyville, Indiana, has purchased the entire plant 
and machinery of the Ohio Cultivator Company, Belle- 
vue, Ohio, at a cost of more than one million dollars, 
according to announcement made by officials of the 
co-operative and published in The Farm News, co-oper- 
ative journal published at Marion, Indiana. I. H. 
Huil, general manager of the Indiana Farm Bureau 
Co-operative Association, is president of the National 
Farm Machinery Co-operative. The Shelbyville Co-op 
developed and put into production before the outbreak 
of the war four different sizes of high compression 
Co-Op tractors and in early 1943 added a line of corn 
pickers through acquisition of the Corn Belt Manu- 
facturing Company of Waterloo, Iowa. Purchase of 
the Ohio company will place the concern in a strong 
post-war position and will add cultivators, planters, 
grain drills, lime and manure spreaders, side-delivery 
and self-dump rakes, hay loaders, balers, harrows, and 
garden tractors and tools to the Co-Op line. At the 
end of 1943, 103 manufacturing plants were co-opera- 
tively owned in the United States, including 15 feed 
mills, 13 fertilizer factories, 9 oil refineries, 7 oil com- 
pounding plants, 7 seed mills, 6 printing plants, 5 flour 
mills, 4 pipe lines, 4 sawmills, 4 canneries, 4 bakeries, 
3 groups of chick hatcheries, 2 oil fields, 2 coffee roast- 
ing plants, besides 16 miscellaneous factories. The 
reasons given for this drive into the production field 
are to provide additional savings for co-op members, 
to protect and control the quality of goods distributed 
by co-ops and to guarantee sources of supply for whole- 
sale and retail co-operative organizations. Funds for 
the purchase of the Ohio Cultivator Company by the 
National Farm Machinery Co-Operative were furn- 
ished by ten mid-western, one Pacific Coast, and one 
Canadian co-ops through stock subscriptions. 


C. O.s Revolutionize Treatment 


High tribute was paid to the work of conscientious 
objectors in mental hospitals in mid-January by the 
president of the Mental Hygiene Association of Amer- 
ica when he said that as a result of techniques of 
understanding and non-violence exercised by them 
great improvements are noted in mental hospitals to 
which they are assigned. In institutions where or- 
derlies and attendants are often untrained and low- 
paid persons, discipline is frequently enforced by physi- 
cal punishment. C. Os. have brought to these institu- 
tions sympathy, patience, and understanding that has 
been welcomed by the patients and has won the ap- 
proval of the more enlightened administrators and the 
praise of the medical and psychiatric staffs. 


New York Commissioner Recommends 
Interracial Program 


Aroused over reports of organized anti-Semitism 
in New York City, Mayor LaGuardia in September, 
1942, directed Investigation Commissioner William B. 
Herlands to make an investigation and report. The 
study, which continued over a period of 18 months, 
was summarized in a 170-page document submitted to 
the Mayor on January 10, 1944. ; 

Declaring that he had found no evidence of con- 
spiracy or of an organized plan to commit acts of 
vandalism or violence, the depredations investigated 
were nevertheless “not accidental or fortuitous and 
they are more than juvenile delinquency in the ordinary 
sense.” Sixty-nine complaints were investigated, of 
which 39 were discarded because they did not involve 
any element of anti-Semitism or of vandalism, assault 
or other ‘provable’ overt act. Some 70 other alleged 
incidents were also brought to the commissioner’s at- 
tention. In the 31 cases studied, Commissioner Her- 
lands found ‘much needed knowledge of the back- 
ground and motivation of 54 individual vandals and 
offenders. ... Vandalism and violence are not the root 
of the problem; they are only symptoms. They are the 
sign of undemocratic, un-American thinking. .. . 
One of the objectives’ (of anti-American and anti- 
Semitic propaganda) “was to plant the seeds of racial 
and religious hate.” 

A typical case cited is that of four ’teen age girls 
who under the leadership of a daughter of a lieutenant 
of Joe McWilliams of ‘Christian Mobilizer’ notoriety, 
roamed the streets of South Bronx attacking Jewish 
children and insulting Jewish residents. 

Similar forays were conducted by boys and some- 
times the groups would join forces. Definite techniques 
of “Jew hunting” were developed, including stepping 
on the heels of Jewish youngsters, mimicking Jewish 
accents, calling each other by Jewish names in the 
hearing of Jewish children, swearing and hurling 
epithets at Jewish children, and on occasion, having a 
younger member of the group provoke a fight with an 
older Jewish child, whereupon the group would beat 
up the victim. Among acts of vandalism were cited the 
case of the desecration of a Protestant church, setting 
fires in the home and synagogue of a rabbi on Staten 
Island, attacks on two Jewish boys in West Bronx, 
vandalism at recreation centers, defacing of a South 
Jamaica synagogue, removal of pictures from the walls 
of a high school and the beating up of an old man by 
three youths. Charges of police laxity in dealing 
with complaints of anti-Semitic attacks and allega- 
tions that patrolmen had been associated with anti- 
Semitic groups led Police Commissioner Valentine to 
issue a general order amending police regulations for- 
bidding members of the police department to associate 
with persons engaged in subversive activities or to 
join organizations that foster racial or religious hatred. 

In his report Commissioner Herlands recommended 
the following steps to combat inter-racial and inter- 
religious antagonism that lead to overt acts of violence 
and vandalism: 

1. Provision for more effective police action and 
special police measures. 

2. Appointment by the Mayor of a city-wide inter- 
racial and interfaith committee. 

3. Establishment of local community co-ordinating 
councils. 

4, Emphasis upon the fundamental responsibility 
of parents for right attitudes in children. 

5. Further co-operation of public and parochial 
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On Social Frontiers 

On January 9, Howard Kester, graduate of Lynch- 
burg College and well known worker among tenant 
and sharecropper farmers, was formally installed as 
president of Penn School, on St. Helena Island, near 
Beaufort, S. C., called “the foremost center of rural 
community education in the U. S.” Established in the 
early 1860s when Union forces occupied this home of 
the famous ‘Sea Island cotton’ Penn School has made 
St. Helena’s Negro plantation workers the most literate 
of the South Carolina coast country. The school 
sponsors home ownership and improvement, better 
agricultural methods, livestock, and poultrv raising, 
cooperative buying and selling, a credit union and a 
sense of community solidarity. The school possesses 
eight new modern buildings erected within the last 
ten years. Miss Rosa B. Cooley, retiring principal, 
told the story of the school in 1930, in “School 
Acres,” published by Yale University. 

* * * 


The New York Times on January 17, 1944, carried 


| a story released by the OWI to the effect that two Ger- 
| man newspapers, 


one, Novoe Slovoe, the Russian 
language organ of Dr. Alfred Rosenberg published in 
Berlin and the other the Hamburger Fremdenblatt. 
have sponsored a return to religion in the hour of 
Germany’s peril. Dr. Rosenberg has been the chief 
opponent of Christianity in Germany and an outspoken 
advocate of the cult of the ancient Teutonic gods. 
Novoe Slovoe, in its issue of December 31, 1943, is said 
to have declared, “Two thousand years ago a miracle 
occurred and Christ gave us an answer (to the question, 
What Is Life? Ed.) Even those who did not believe in 


| Christ must admit His coming was the birth of a new 
; era establishing contact between our earthly life and 


eternity.” Orders for a “back-to-church” movement 
are said to have issued from the Gestapo. 
* * * 


Under date of January 6, 1944, according to Associ- 
ated Press, Malcom Ross, chairman of FEPC, ordered 


| the Philadelphia Transportation Co., to comply with 


a directive of the committee to employ Negroes as ' 


motormen, conductors, and bus drivers on its lines or 
be cited to President Roosevelt for summary action 
under Presidential war powers. The action was in 
response to a communication from the company refus- 


| ing to upgrade Negroes until the committee’s authority 


had been firmly established. Traction lines in Buffalo 


/ have employed a number of Negro bus drivers. 
* * * 


Callousness of certain commercial interests to con- 


|siderations of human welfare was revealed on Janu- 
‘ary 10, when Mayor LaGuardia of New York placed 
‘an embargo on the shipment to Latin America of drugs 
ivalued at $100,000 after their sale in this country had 
jbeen banned because of misbranding and false claims 
lof efficacy as remedies for certain diseases. 
lof plans for sale in other countries it was alleged that 
‘while the products were not salable in this country be- 
cause of failure to conform to legal requirements, such 
(products were not illegal in other countries and that it 
lis desirable to promote the sale of American products 


In defense 


in these countries in preference to enemy goods. 
* * s 


A regional conference on inter-racial relations will 
be held at Evansville, Indiana, February 28-29, under 
the auspices of the department of Race Relations of 


tthe Federal Council of Churches and the Evansville 

Interracial Commission. Among the leaders invited are 

Dr. George E. Haynes of New York, Dr. William G. - 
Mather of DePauw University, Dr. Charles E. Johnson 

of Fisk University. 
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Correspondence Courses In Religious 


Education Announced 

The launching of correspondence courses in re- 
ligious education for the benefit of thousands of chil- 
dren and adults along the frontiers of Canada has been 
announced by the United Church of Canada, according 
to a dispatch of the Religious News Service published 
by the New York Times under date of January 6, 1944. 
During the summer months missionaries list names and 
addresses of children, young people, and adults inter- 
ested in the courses. Lessons will be mailed to the 
individuals listed, together with directions for operat- 
ing a home Sunday school. Quiz papers will be sent 
out each quarter and when returned to the headquar- 
ters of the United Church in Toronto these will be re- 
viewed and graded. The plan is projected on a Do- 
minion-wide basis and already 6,000 applications for 
the service have been received. The undertaking is 
sponsored by the church’s boards of Christian educa- 
tion, home missions, publications and women’s mis- 
sionary societies. 


Labor Union Appoints Worker to Contact 
Churches 


John Ramsay, formerly an active Christian En- 
deavor worker in a Presbyterian church in Pittsburgh 
and an experienced labor organizer, has been appointed 
by President Philip Murray as a liaison representa- 
tive of the United Steel Workers Union to make con- 
tacts with Protestant ministers and church groups in 
an effort to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween organized labor and the Protestant churches. 
Murray, an active Catholic, is reported to feel that 
such an understanding is needed both from the stand- 
point of the spiritual welfare of the workers and future 
of the churches. 

Ramsay, whose home address is 310 W. Seventh 
St., Columbus, Ohio, is the son of one of the officials 
of the H. C. Frick Coal Company, the corporation un- 
der which one of the big steel companies operates its 
‘captive’ mines. Brought up in an atmosphere in- 
tensely hostile to labor, he found while attempting to 
assist the unemployed in Pittsburgh during the de- 
pression period of the 1930s that organization was 
essential to any effective efforts to better their condi- 
tion. Accordingly he joined a labor union and went 
to work in the steel mills. Continuing his advocacy 
of organized labor, he was asked to resign from mem- 
bership in his church, a request to which he refused to 
accede. His present assignment is a temporary one 
which both he and President Murray hope will be 
sufficiently successful to justify being made permanent. 

Already his efforts have resulted in bringing a 
representative group of Ohio ministers into the state 
C. I. O. convention in Ohio. In a number of cities in- 
formal groups of labor leaders and ministers are meet- 
ing from time to time to discuss common problems. 
Several years ago the Catholic Trades Union Associa- 
tion was organized for the avowed purpose of training 
Catholic workers for leadership in the labor movement. 
This movement has had the support of many of the 
Bishops of the church and is exerting an increasing 
influence upon organized labor. The workers, says 
Ramsay, have a deep spiritual hunger and are anxious 
for religious fellowship. Many of them have lost touch 
with the churches because they feel that they are un- 
sympathetic to the ends that the workers are seeking 
to attain for themselves and their families through 
labor organizations. Many of them would like to be- 
come regular church-goers but have lost the habit and 
are not sure of welcome. 
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Home Missions Council Warns (continued) 


and will be ‘on the move,” many of them perhaps per- 
manently. Already more than a million men have been 
discharged from the armed services on account of 
wounds, disease, physical disability or over-age. 
Personal Counselling Needed 
Most disturbing is the report that nearly half of 
the 75,000 monthly discharges are due to psychiatric 
conditions. If this report is true and if the con- 
dition continues, it will mean that several million 
young men will return to civilian life with person- 
ality problems ranging from moodiness, morbidity and 
general inability to make readjustments to outright 
insanity. Many of these men, perhaps a majority, 
can be assisted and- saved to normal human life by 
wise and helpful friendliness and guidance in the early 
period of readjustment. Every pastor should begin 
now to prepare for this task. Write Rev. Seward 
Hiltner, secretary of the department of Religion and 
Health of the Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, for material and guidance. 
Train Future Leaders 
The Council also urged that local churches become 
training centers as well as teaching centers for the 
training of leaders for the handling of specific com- 
munity problems and needs. Such community agencies 
as the community chest, family welfare society, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., etc., have 
lost many of their leaders. The churches can render 
most needed and effective service by training Christian 
men and women to fill these places. 
The Church and the Labor Movement 
The war has brought the labor movement in the 
U.S. to a position of power and leadership. For many 
years there has been. an unfortunate lack of under- 
standing between labor and the Protestant churches. 
To our reproach it is now labor that is making over- 
tures to the churches rather than the churches to 
labor.. Every church, as it faces the future, should 
seek to understand the labor movement and to appreci- 
ate its idealism and its passion for the underprivileged. 
New Church Leadership 
_. Another concern of the Council is the fact that 
the drafting of young men into armed services and 
the demands of the defense industries has led to the 
concentration of church leadership in the hands of 
older people. Churches should begin now to plan to 
transfer leadership into the hands of young people as 
rapidly, as they can be trained for such responsibili- 
ies. 
Juvenile Delinquency 
There must be a co-ordination and unification of 
church forces to.meet the moral deterioration of 
American life. The rise of juvenile delinquency and 
the increasing evidence of the break-down of family 
life imposes upon every church a heavy responsibility. 
sta Racial Tensions 
There are strong evidences that racial tensions will 
increase in the ensuing months. Release by the War 
and Navy departments late in January of stories of 
atrocities inflicted upon the men who surrendered on 
Bataan will undoubtedly give rise to increased bitter- 
ness toward the Japanese, a bitterness that unfortun- 
ately will not always discriminate between Americans 
of. Japanese ancestry and those who committed the 
crimes. Anti-Semitism is growing and is seemingly 


fostered under the cloak of certain types of religious - 


bigotry. Negroes who have risked their lives for 
democracy abroad will not be content with the status 
of second class citizens at home. ; 

If the churches in every community in the nation 
ean be induced to come to grips with these problems 


New York Commissioner (continued) 


educational authorities to improve intercultural, inter- 
racial, and interfaith relationships. 

6. Seeking additional assistance from churches and 
religious leaders. tna 

7. Designation of panels of religious leaders to co- 
operate with the justices and probation officers of the 
Children’s Court. 

8. Increased participation of war veterans’ groups 
in intercultural, inter-racial, and interfaith relations. 

9, Additional attention of the Office of War In- 
formation to the problem. Hoe 

10. Increased responsibility on the part of com- 
munity organizations. 2 

11. Cooperation of complainants and victims with 
the police. : 

12. Cooperation of private and semi-public. fact- 
finding agencies with the police and the Mayor’s com- 
mittee. 

From voluminous case records in his files Com- 
missioner Herlands pictured the composite make-up 
of the typical young vandal of the variety complained 
of. He is a youth of 1714 years old, of low mentality 
or mentally retarded, a truant at school, leaving high 
school before graduation, coming from a broken home, 
not attending church regularly, possessing a prior de- 
linqueney record, from a family that receives home 
relief and living in a depressed economic environment. 
He is emotionally unstable and susceptible to sugges- 
tions from adults as well as from persons of his own 
age. His female counterpart is 14 years of age, in the 
9-B grade; one of her parents is dead or her parents 
are separated. No parental or famliy control is ex- 
ercised over her and her school grades are poor. She 
is a truant and has been arrested for shoplifting or 
some other form of larceny and has been strongly in- 
fluenced by older people who have expressed anti- 
Semitic sentiments. 


N. Y. Hotel Manager Convicted of Race 
Discrimination ae. 


The first conviction in New York City under the 
50-year-old Civil Rights Law was secured on January 
12, 1944, when, according to PM, a sentence of 30 days 
in jail or $100 fine was imposed on Martin A. Nichols, 
formerly assistant manager of the swanky Hotel Knick- 
erbocker for refusing to permit William Bowman, in- 
ternational representative of the U. A. WeC. I. O., to 
register and receive accommodations. The law forbids 
hotels to refuse privileges to persons because of race 
or color. cane 

At the trial it was brought out that on March 23, 
1943, when Bowman, with six white union officials, 
sought to register at the hotel Nichols denied him ac- 
commodations on the ground that he might be em- 
barrassed by white Southerners who were guests in the 
hotel. It was alleged that Nichols persisted in his 
refusal even when another member of the party offered 
to share his room with Bowman. In rendering the 
verdict the court stated that because Nichols was an 
employee carrying out the wishes of the hotel manage- 
ment the nominal fine of $100 or 30 days in jail was 
imposed Wak hor feraee on hs 


as they arise in their midst and if in the process they 
manifest courage disciplined by tact and wisdom, they 
will make a major contribution as spiritual guides 
through the perilous months ahead described by Leon 
Henderson. If they fail the failure May. be disastrous, 
both to themselves and to the nation. og 


